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We announced some time ago, that 
the Committee’s Premium for an Es- 
say on the qualifications and duties of 
superintendents and teachers of sab- 
bath schools, had been awarded to Mr. 
Davin Lirtte, of thiscity. Wenow 
commence its publication, and hope 


it will have its due influence on sab- 
bath schools, 


AN ESSAY ON THE QUALIFICATIONS AND 
DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
The establishment of sabbath 

schools constitutes an important e- 

poch in the history of the church. 

Its benefits are beyond the power of 

human calculation, It is not only to 

the immediate objects of the institu- 
tion, that its happy influence extends; 
it is felt by the Christian community 
at large. A new impulse is thereby 
given to public spirit, and a wider 
field is opened for the exercise of the 
benevolent principle, and the dic- 
tates of Christian charity. To the 
young, especially, of both sexes, there 
is an imperious call to acquire those 
qualifications which will enable them, 
more effectually, to pour religious in- 
struction on the tender mind; and 





thus be the honoured instruments of 
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advancing the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. But in order to 
the acquisition of these qualifications, 
it is necessary to know precisely in 
what they consist. Hence the pro- 
priety of those proposals, which were 
intended to elicit essays upon the 
‘* Qualifications and duties of super- 
intendents and teachers of sunday 
schools:” the purpose of which pro- 
posals, the present essay is an hum- 
ble attempt to answer. 

I shall treat the subject briefly, un- 
der the four heads, in the order in 
which they are stated in the propo- 
sals, 


CHAPTER I. 


The qualifications of superintendents 
of sabbath schoola. 

1. This is the most important part 
of the subject. On the superinten- 
dency of the school, its beneficial re- 
sults will ultimately depend. A de- 
ficiency here, would be like a disease 
in the vitals, which extends its bane- 
ful influence through all the frame. 
if a teacher neglect his duty, or be 
deficient in qualifications, his class a- 





lone will sustain the loss; but as the 
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superintendent has the oversight of 
all the teachers and classes in the 
school, and the establishment and 
maintenance of its discipline and gov- 
ernment, his qualifications will be a 
matter of the first importance. 

The term itself conveys the idea of 
authority; and whoever is invested 
with this, and placed ina situation to 
rule over others, should have age and 
experience sufficient to inspire respect 
and confidence. To appoint ayouth a 
superintendent of a school, where 
there may be teachers older than him- 
self, would be highly incongruous, 
whatever might be his abilities, or the 
excellence of his moral and religious 
character. It would, perhaps, be ex- 
pecting too great a degree of self-de- 
nial in teachers, te require them to 
submit to the control of one, younger 
and of less experience than them- 
selves. We therefore recommend 
it as a preliminary, that superin- 
tendents be advanced in age. And 
to this I would assign no limits, ex- 
cepting a period, at which we might 
expect a diminution of either bodily 
or mental vigour. In every instance, 
likewise, if possible, such, as are cx- 
perienced in the education of youth, 
should be selected: those who have 
formerly been teachers in a sabbath 
school are to be preferred. 

In many cases the superintendent 
has the appointment of teachers; and, 
whether this be the case or not, he 
has to arrange the classes and sec- 
tions, and to assign to each teacher 
the section, of which he is to have 
the immediate care: in this, great 
judgment and discretion are requi- 
site. Not only of the natural abilities 
and literary acquirements, but also of 
the moral and religious character of 
each of the teachers, he should be ca- 











pable of forming an accurate judg- 
ment: consequently, whatever quali- 
ties are requisite in a teacher, the su- 
perintendent should possess in a high 
degree. This we lay down as an ax- 
iom; the statement of which, renders 
it unnecessary to be prolix on this 
head. As the qualifications of teach- 
ers are to be treated of in a subse- 
quent chapter, I shall, in this, confine 
myself to those which have a more 
immediate reference to the duties of 
superintendents. 

2. A considerable acquaintance with 
human nature, should be possessed 
by the superintendent of a sabbath 
school. ‘This will enable him to es- 
tablish the most suitable system of 
rules and discipline in the school, and 
to assist the teachers in its particular 
application. The circumstance of 
corporeal punishment being exclud- 
ed from sabbath schools, instead of 
simplifying the discipline, necessari- 
ly renders it the more complicate. It 
requires vast ingenuity to supply its 
place. In all systems of education, 
some kind of coercion is requisite. 
Means to excite the fears, as well as 
the hopes of children, should be em- 
ployed. The great author of our na- 
ture, who knows perfectly well its 
constitution, addresses both these 
principles, to deter us from evil, and 
to bring us into the way of life. He has 
also explicitly enjoined it on parents 
to use the rod in the education of 
their children:—nor have they any 
right to expect his blessing upon 
their offspring, while they disobey 
his command. Those parents and 
teachers, therefore, who exclude the 
rod entirely from the discipline of the 
family and of the school, betray their 
ignorance and folly, while they pre- 
tend to be wiser than their Maker. 
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From the discipline, however, of the 
sabbath school, for various reasons, 
its exclusion is not, perhaps, impro- 
per. But, where children are left 
free from all punitory restraint, there 
is an important principle of their na- 
ture left unexercised, which the 
wise Creator implanted for a salutary 
purpose. What kind, or what de- 
gree of punitory discipline to be ob- 
served, will rest with the superinten- 
dent. He should, therefore, be ac- 
quainted with human nature, espe- 
cially in its infantile state. In cases 
of obstinate and persevering negli- 
gence and perverseness, it has been 
customary to dismiss from the school. 
This ought not, too hastily, tobe done, 
till every means shall have been tried, 
in concurrence with the parents or 
guardian; nor until all hopes of re- 
claiming are utterly lost.* We are 
aware of the objection which will be 
raised against retaining such a char- 
acter long in school; viz. the dange- | 
rous influence of bad example. This 
objection is of weight, only where 
there isa laxity of discipline. It is 
only where an evil course is winked 
at, or not treated with condign rigour, 
that its contagion is to be dreaded. 
May we not rather expect, that where 
proper steps are taken to reclaim an 
offender, even if the process should 
be tedious, that the case will have ra- 
thera salutary effect on the school than 
otherwise. However, it will require 
great prudence and discretion to act 
* In such a case, before the delinquent be dis- 
missed, it will be incumbent on the superinten. 
dent, to urge the parents or guardian to a mod- 


erate use of the rod; putting them in mind that 
it isan ordinance of God; that it should not be 
done in a passion; that a biessing thereon should 
be sought either by a formal, or a mental ejacu- 
latory prayer. If after these steps are taken, and 
no appearance of amendment is discovered, the 
offendes sbould be dismissed. 
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with propriety, on the occasion, The 
conscientious superintendent will 
leave no method untried, to bring the 
wanderer into the right way. He will 
inquire into his former history; and his 
knowledge of human nature, toge- 
ther with his experience in the art of 
education, will point out the treat- 
ment most likely to succeed. 

S. Firmness and decision of charac 
ter, is another necessary quality in a 
superintendent. He who is placed 
over others, in any line of business, 
unless he is possessed of this quality, 
will soon render his authority merely 
nominal. To ensure success in affairs 
of importance, or, to bring any under- 
taking to a successful issue, some de- 
finite plan of procedure should be 
laid down, and steadily pursued, 
This maxim is opposed, not to that 
progressive improvement which ex- 
perience promotes; but to that fic- 
kle and wavering disposition, which 
changes without a reason. In no 
case is the rule more applicable, than 
in a sabbath school, where there are 
a number of agents co-operating to 
the same end. Here asystem of reg- 
ulations, to insure unity of design 
and harmony of operation, is indis- 
pensable. ‘To see that these regula- 
tions be observed, is the business of 
the superintendent. In this he will 
succeed just in proportion as he pos- 
sesses the character above mentioned. 
He should in the first place exhibit a 
pattern of regularity in his own con- 
duct, in a strict conformity to the laws 
of the school; and make it his con- 
stant care to bring every one, of whom 
he has the oversight, to the same 
strictness and regularity. He should, 
in a firm and dignified manner, let 
them know, that they are to be gov- 
erned by his directions; and in no in- 
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stance, however trivial, should he al | 
low a deviation, Irregularities are | 
like the breaking forth of waters, 
easily checked at first; but will be- 
come uncontrollable, and increase, 
by continuance. Promptness and de- | 
cision in repressing the least appear- 
ance of disorder and disobedience, 
will be a means of encouraging the 
teachers in the performance of 
their duties; while it relieves them 
from the burden of governing, and 
allows them to devote their whole 
time and attention to the business of 
teaching. It willfinspire them wit), 
confidence in the superintendent, and 
furnish a pledge that their instruc- 
tions will not be lost for want of pro- 
per government and discipline; for 
they know that where these are want- 
ing, disorder and confusion will pre- 
vail, and prevent the tender mind 
from receiving proper impressions. 

4, Anaffable, humble, and engaging 
disposition should likewise be conspi- 
cuous in the character we are describ- 
ing. It is by this, only, that he can 
win the esteem of either the teachers 
or of the scholars. How necessary it 
is for him to do this, I need not stay 
toprove. Itmust be obvious to eve- 
ry one, that his authority, and conse- 
quently, his usefulness will be in pro- 
portion to that respect and esteem, 
with which he inspires those he gov- 
erns. ‘There isin children a happy 
pliability of temper and disposition, 
by which those, who have the care of 
their education, may, by proper man- 
agement, lead them, willing captives, 
at pleasure, and maintain a complete 
controloverthem. It is on this prin- 
ciple, that the whole course of edu- 
cation is founded. ‘This, like all the 
other arrangements of providence, 
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displays the wisdom and goodness of 





the Author of nature. And, it is a 
fact well worthy of attention, that 
those instructers and governors, who 
best supply the place of parents, 
(whom God has appointed the natural 
guardians and instructers of children, ) 
will be the most successful in the bu- 
siness of education. In order to this, 
the disposition we are recommending, 
is indispensable. A haughty demean- 
our will quickly alienate the minds of 
children, and render them sullen and 
untractable. Like the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, who became all things 
to all men, that he might be instru- 
mental in their salvation, it behooves 
us to become, in some sense, children, 
if we would be successful in their in- 
struction. Our blessed Saviour refers 
us to little children, as examples of 
humility: in this respect, at least, 
their superintendent should be as a 
little child. But he should be a re- 
al possessor of this amiable grace. Its 
imitation, even in this line of duty, 
would be unavailable. It is impossi- 
ble to counterfeit it, so as to escape 
detection, even by very young chil- 
dren: they have an astonishing saga- 
city in descovering a real from a pre- 
tended quality, which has a regard to 
them, or, where their interests are 
concerned. 

5. Habits of industry and persevering 
diligence, ought likewise to character- 
ize asuperintendent. It is no trifling 
matter to conduct a sabbath school 
properly. Though it cannot be term- 
ed a laborious business, yet it requires 
an activity and attention, which a per- 
son of a languid, indolent turn, could 
not display. The business of teach- 
ing, on account of its comparative uni- 
ty, is much easier. The attention of 
the superintendent is necessarily cal- 
led to a variety of objects. Every 
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one, who is acquainted with the art 
of conducting a school, knows that 
teaching is nothing in comparison of 
governing, and keeping order and 
regularity. And here I cannot but ex- 
press my admiration of that happy 
expedient, adopted in the sabbath 
schools, of placing the government 
and the teaching in different hands, 
It is doubtless owing to this, under 
the blessing of heaven, that the chil- 
dren improve, even in spelling and 
reading, at sabbath schools, with 
greater rapidity than at other schools, 
considering the space of time employ- 
ed in teaching. 

6. The last qualification I shall men- 
tion is one, without which all the 
foregoing will be of little avail for 
the interests of sabbath schools; and 
that is, an ardent zeal for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
world. It is this alone which will ex- 
cite him to a diligent discharge of 
the duties to which he is called. If 
they be undertaken from any other 
motive, they will be but indifferently 
performed, and soon relinquished al- 
together. They are duties of a reli- 
gious nature, involving the care of 
souls, and there is no worldly emolu- 
ment annexed to them as an excite- 
ment. There is an honour, indeed, 
attending their proper performance, 
but it is an honour, which none but a 
Christian will appreciate. It is such as 
comes from the wise and good, unat- 
tended with that eclat which fascinates 
the worldy minded and ambitious. 

To impart religious instruction to 
the rising generation, to enlighten 
and impress the tender mind with 
a knowledge of divine truth; to guard 
it against the pernicious errors in 
principle and in practice, that so 
much abound, and thus “to make 








ready a people prepared for {the 
Lord,” is the grand,—the glorious 
design of sabbath schools. 

A mind endowed with principles 
corresponding to the grandeur of this 
important object, will be required to 
conduct its affairs with a suitable effi- 
ciency. And such that mind is, which 
is possessed of the virtue we are re- 
commending. Wherever its exist- 
ence is ascertained, we may be con- 
fident that there will be so many con- 
comitant excellencies, as to ensure a 
faithful performance of the duties as- 
signed. This holy zeal arises from, 
and is maintained by, the two kin- 
dred principles of love to God, and 
love to the souls of men. He, who 
has “tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious,” in delivering him “from the 
wrath to come,” considers himself no 
longer his own, and counts it his high- 
est honour, and his greatest pleasure, 
as well as his most reasonable duty, to 
serve his Redeemer with that body and 
spirit, which were redeemed at sodear 
arate. And it is his chief desire, and 
his constant aim, to be instrumental in 
promoting that holy religion which 
displays his Saviour’s glory, and in- 
volves the eternal interests of immor- 
tal souls. His earnest inquiry will 
be, **Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” and to whatever part of the 
vineyard he is called, he will cheer- 
fully repair; whatever duty is assign- 
ed him, he will faithfully perform. 

However obscure his station, and 
however humble his calling may be, 
he considers them as the kind allot- 
ment of his beloved Lord; and to ful- 
fil Ais will, and thereby obtain Ais ap- 
probation, is the summit of his ambi- 
tion. He is thankful for any oppor- 
tunity which providence may afford 
him, of doing good to others, and of 
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being useful in the world. He will 
consider no office beneath him, in 
which he could, in anywise promote 
the interests of society: and he will 
shrink from no duty, however ardu- 
ous; for he knows where to apply for 
strength; he knows whose promise 
authorizes him to draw upon the 
stores of Omnipotence itself: ‘I can 
do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me.” Philippians, 4:13. 
(To be continued.) 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN FRANCE AND ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


Amongst the numerous individuals 
who have visited France, and other 
ate of the continent, there have 

een scarcely any who seem to have 
given much attention to the state of 
religion, or the means of religious in- 
struction for the rising generation, at 
least there has been but little made 
known on this subject. 

Ihave just returned from a pretty 
extensive tour in France and Switzer- 
land, during which I have visited the 
most extensive protestant churches; 
and being a sabbath school teacher, 
my first, and most anxious care, al- 
ways was to inform myself of the 
means of religious education for the 
children. In general, as regards pa- 
rents, the youth of both sexes are 
wholly abandoned to find their own 
random way, without correction or 
instruction ; and not only so, but are 
also encouraged by the example of 
their parents, regularly to indulge in 
every species of sabbath profanation. 
The Lord’s day has to them no reli- 
gious associations,—they regard it, 
and look forward to it, asa day on 
which they may unrestrainedly in- 
dulge in any kind of amusement. 

This state of matters is almost uni- 
versal, except in those churches 
where sabbath schools have been es- 
tablished, under the direction of pi- 
ous men. A small number of such 
institutions exist in various parts of 
France, and already have been made 
instrumental to the spiritual good of 
many who now adorn their christian 














profession, and in some few instances 
are themselves engaged in teaching 
others. In every ohot where I found 
a rightly managed sabbath school, the 
pastor has acknowledged its great 
advantage in having produced a great 
change on the information and clia- 
racter of his young applicants for 
church communion. Notwithstanding 
this, these schools have as yet been 
established in comparatively few pla- 
ces, which does not so much arise 
from a want of disposition, as the not 
knowing the utility and the manner 
of establishing and conducting them. 
[ met in several places, truly christian 
individuals willing to engage them- 
selves in the work, if they only knew 
how they might do it, and who gladly 
availed themselves of any information 
I could furnish, with a view to put it 
in practice. 

After traversing the south of France, 
I passed into Switzerland, where sab- 
bath schools are much less numerous 
than even in France. I only knew 
of three in all the places I visited. I 
am however willing to hope that a 
small number will soon be added to 
those already established. From 
Switzerland I passed to Paris, where 
I found the philanthropic christians 
of the metropolis, quite ready to se- 
cond the wishes of their southern 
brethren, and I had the high satisfac- 
tion to be present ata meeting where, 
after due deliberaticn, it was resolved 
to form a committee, entitled “for the 
encouragement of sabbath schools,” 
the basis on which they proposed 
to act; was embodied in a resolution 
in substance declaring their object to 
be, “to encourage sabbath schools 
by corresponding with the depart- 
ments, to find out the schools already 
established, and the places where it 
might be most desirable to do so, and 
to grant assistance in sales of books 
at reduced prices, and in such other 
manner as might be deemed expe- 
dient, declaring that the grand and 
essential object should be the dis- 
semination of Bible education.” ‘To 
render this recently formed socicty, 
extensively useful, the friends of the 
cause in England, must aid by thei 
contributions and their prayers. 

In the present condition of the 
French protestants, no institutions 
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promise greater advantages. The al- 
most entire peasant population are 
so dark in ignorance, and bewildered 
with superstition, that there isno hope 
of any amelioration, unless the chil- 
dren be taken from the vitiating ex- 
ample and influence of their parents 
on the Lord’s day. 

For French sunday schools every 
thing is to be done, school books and 
all other necessary apparatus must be 
made for them; and to accomplish 
this on a scale suited to the necessity 
of the country, a considerable sum of 
money will be required. I therefore 
take the opportunity to demand, in 
behalf of the Paris Sabbath School 
Society, the contributions of those 
who desire the progress of evangeli- 
cal religion.— Lond, S. S, Tea. Mag. 





ELIZABETH H . 





In a former number we gave some 
extracts from a recent English work, 
by A. H. Davis, on Rewards and Pu- 
nishments. In his fourth chapter, 
which is “On the Influence of Sun- 
day Schools on the Parents of the 
Children,” he [inserts the following 
fact: — 


“ Elizabeth H entered 
sunday school, without a knowledge 
of the alphabet, and continued in it 
till she reached the Bible class, and 
subsequently became a teacher. Soon 
after she had learned to read, she 
undertook to instruct her mother, 
who was deplorably ignorant, and 
succeeded in her object. But her 
mother, considering that all the pur- 
poses of going to school were com- 
pleted, persecuted her daughter for 
her warm attachment to it. A Bible 
had been given her, which she highly 
valued. One Lord’s day morning, 
the mother, perceiving the girl to be 
intent on going to the school, forced 
the Bible from her hand, threw it 
across the room, and said, “If you 
will go, you shall not have your Bi- 
ble.” Elizabeth, with much feeling, 
said, “O mother, that precious book, 
to use itso!” After her departure, 
the mother felt deep conviction for 
her improper conduct; she took up the 














Bible, and read; her mind was affect- 
ed, and no opposition was made to 
the Bible being taken in the after- 
noon. Her conscience still upbraided 
her; and when Elizabeth came home, 
she said, “ What have you been learn- 
ing, that you make such a fuss about 
school?” Opening her Bible, she 
read the chapter which had been read 
in her class, containing the words, 
“ Have [ any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die, saith the Lord 
God, and not that he should turn 
from his ways and live?” Ezekiel 
18:23, and related, as far as her me- 
mory would serve, the observations 
of her teacher. On the following 
sabbath, the mother said, “ Elizabeth, 
I think I shall go with you to cha- 
pel.” The girl was delighted, and 
replied, “If you will go, mother, and 
hear what we hear, | am sure it will 
do you good.” Her expectation was 
not disappointed, and from that pe- 
riod she has constantly attended the 
house of God, and affords, in her con- 
sistent conduct, another proof of the 
value of sunday schools, Addressing 
the teacher above referred to, she 


said, “ Oh, madam, if you were the, 


means of saving one soul, would it 
not amply repay all your labours? 
And you have reason to believe 


you have been the means of saving 
two!” 


WESTERN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION OF 
THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 

We have received the first annual 
report of this most systematic, effi- 
cient, useful, and interesting auxili- 
ary ; and its contents will justify large 
extracts for our pages. The man who 
can read it without interest, feels but 
little love for the souls of our children 
and youth, and does but little to pro- 
mote their best welfare, 


Formation of the society. 

The Union was organised in Sep- 
tember, 1825, and grew out of the 
Oneida County Union. The first 
measure the managers took, was the 
employment of the Rev. Howard 
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Malcom as an agent, who succeeded 
in awakening a spirit of inquiry and 
effort on the subject, which laid the 
foundation of many large auxiliaries, 


Missionaries. 


Beside Mr. Malcom, who laboured 
about two months, six other agents 
were employed during the year. 


In places where only information 
and counsel were wanting, they have 
supplied them. Where these already 
existed, an acquaintance with the be- 
nefits of sunday school instruction, 
and, as it is but too apt to be the 
case, all the friends of the good work 
were waiting for each to begin it, they 
have given the requisite impulse. 
They have refreshed the drooping 
spirits of many schools. They have 
introduced improved schemes of ma- 
nagement and instruction. They have 
made the distant friends of the cause 
acquainted with one another. In 
short, they have given a new and sa- 
lutary impulse to inquiry, to zeal, to 
good feeling, to the spirit of union, 
-to effort; and they have turned the 
attention of many clergymen and 
slumbering communities to the moral 
claims of the rising generation. It 
would not be enough to say for their 
usefulness that they have been the 
principal instruments in the creation 
of our flourishing auxiliaries. We 
hope, then, that we shall not state to 
a generous public in vain, that desti- 
tute counties are earnestly calling up- 
on us to send them our agents. Let 
us not leave the good crop to perish 
for want of reapers. 


The Depository. 


The depository of the society has 
been generally supplied with a large 
variety of books. ‘The loan of three 
hundred dollars, which came into our 
hands from the Oneida Union, we 
found to be quite insufficient for even 
this branch of our operations. The 
first ten months, we sold one thou- 
sand dollars worth of books; and the 
rapid growth of our institution pro- 
duced a sale of the same amount dur- 
ing the last two months. Indeed the 
demand has been so great, that the 
managers have hardly been able to 











satisfy even their auxiliaries. We 
need for the depository the constant 
use of one thousand dollars. ‘This 
branch of our institution is one of the 
principal ligaments which bind toge- 
ther the society and its auxiliaries. It 
not only supplies the schools with 
books; but through the agents of our 
auxiliaries, it becomes a place at 
which information is drawn from ma- 
ny societiés, and sent back again 
through various channels, to refresh 
and enrich every corner of our terri- 
tory. 


System of Instruction. 


The board, considering it as highly 
desirable that a uniform system of in- 
struction and management should be 
pursued in all the schools of their 
connexion, in compliance with the 
solicitations of many persons whose 
opinions they are bound to respect, 
published a little book containing 
such a system, compiled from the 


best materials which the experience 


of sunday school teachers could fur- 
nishthem. They are enabled to say, 
that so far as a judgment can be 
formed from the sale, their work met 
the wishes of their friends. The first 
edition was bought up immediately ; 
and a second edition is also nearly 
fone. 
Periodicals, 

The board have concluded to pub- 
lish a juvenile Magazine, in addition 
to the “Western Sunday School 
Union Visitant,’? which is the official 
gazette of the society, The former 
publication will tend much to advance 
the cause of juvenile improvement, 
and the latter has been long useful in 
promoting sabbath schools in that 
district, and is a highly prized auxili- 
ary to our cause. It has our hearty 


recommendation. 


Permanent Agents. 


The most important single mea- 
sure adopted by your board is the 
appointment of a permanent agent. 
The business of the society had be- 
come so extensive and multifarious, 
that it could not be promptly and 
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systematically done, but at the ex- 
pense of the whole of one person’s 
time. The peculiar province of the 
agent will be to conduct, under the 
control of the board of managers, 
the home concerns of the union. 


Sunday School Monthly Concert. 


The sunday school monthly con- 
cert, we rejoice to say, continues to 
be observed; and we hope ere long, 
to hear that it is observed in all of 
our schools. It is a delightful insti- 
tution. Engaged with their respec- 
tive classes on the sabbath, the teach- 
ers on that day have very little op- 
portunity to communicate with each 
other; but this meeting brings them 
together, to be warmed from each 
other’s hearts, and to be instructed 
from each other’s minds. Here each 
teacher learns the methods pursued 
by his brethren; and uses the hints 
of others to perfect his own plan. 
Cheering anecdotes are related. Im- 
provements are proposed and sub- 
jected to the ordeal of friendly, but 
unconstrained colloquial discussion. 
Above all, from these meetings, as- 
cends the prayer of fraternal hearts 
to the Father of all grace and of all 
wisdom, that he would aid his ser- 
vants in bringing to ripeness and 
beauty the blossoms of human exis- 
tence which his Providence has plac- 
ed under their care. 


Selected Limited Lessons. 

We are happy to find the subject 
of limited lessons has gained the at- 
tention and met the approbation of 
the board, On this subject we remark 
the following observations in the re- 
port :-— 


The managers are happy in being 
able to remark, that some valuable 
improvements, proposed before the 
formation of our Union, begin to ob- 
tain very generally in our schools. On 
the old plan, according to which each 
scholar had a separate lesson, propor- 
tioned in its length, to his leisure and 
the strength of his memory, every 
teacher had in effect as many classes 
as scholars. It was the advantage of 
this method that more was recited. 
But in the rage for long lessons, our 
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pupils were always tempted to pay 
little attention to the meaning of 
what they learned, and less to the 
practical import. The number and 
length of the lessons disabled the 
teacher from explaining the difficult 
passages, and left him little time to 
press upon the consciences of his 
pupils, the claims of the Bible on 
their affections and their conduct. It 
was another serious disadvantage of 
the old scheme, that while each scho- 
lar in his turn was reciting his lesson, 
the rest of the class, freed from the 
oversight of the teacher were neces- 
sarily left to a fatiguing idleness. The 
new plan, on the other hand, limiting 
the lessons to a moderate number of 
verses, and giving the same lesson to 
a whole class, avoids all these evils. 
The attention of the learner, no lon- 
ger wearied by a cumbrous mass of 
words, fixes much more on the sense; 
the teacher, acquainted beforehand 
with the lesson to be recited, can 
furnish himself with appropriate il- 
lustrations; the pupils, employed 
during the school hours, are saved 
from idleness and lassitude; and above 
all, ample time is left, after the busi- 
ness of recitation and exposition is 
over, for spiritual conversation on 
the diversified doctrines and duties 
inculcated in the lesson of the day. 
Such being the advantages of the 
new scheme, we recommend it to 
to universal adoption, 


American Sunday School Union. 
We find the following observations 
on the National Institution: — 


We are but one limb and member 
of a mightier body. The “ American 
Sunday School Union,” to which we 
are auxiliary, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and glorious institutions of mo- 
dern wisdom and benevolence. Tra- 
versing the territory of the American 
Republic from the east to the west, 
from the northern to the southern 
extremity, we find no state in which 
this giant of two years’ growth ex- 
erts not a powerful influence. Con- 
nected with that society are four 
hundred auxiliary societies, two thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-one 
schools, nineteen thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-cight teachers, and 
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one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand and seventy-four scholars. In 
the United States there are about 
forty-five thousand children in schools 
not attached to the National Union; 
so that it already comprehends nearly 
three fourths of the whole number of 
sunday school scholars in our country. 
We think the day not very far distant 
when every school not under the con- 
trol of a sect of exclusive principles, 
will avail itself of the advantages 
which this noble institution profiers 
to its auxiliaries. 

Besides the more efficient agency 
which such a society puts forth for 
the extension of the sunday school 
system, it has a most beneficent ten- 

ency to break down the prejudices 
which have too long separated men 
of the same celestial spirit, but differ- 
ing in unessential matters of opinion. 
We are far from wishing to abo- 
lish distinctions. Often, even when 
not fundamental, they are important: 
sometimes they are of the utmost 
consequence. We re that as an 
infidel liberality which pretends to 
contemplate with sentiments of equal 
charity the advocates of every creed. 
True and enlightened liberality will 
preserve the gold and silver and 
precious stones of the christian tem- 
ple; and though anxious indeed to 
clear away the wood, hay, and stub- 
ble, which unskilful brethren have 
collected with them, will be chiefly 
zealous that no unhallowed hand do 
sacrilegious violence to the founda- 
tion. When those sects which regard 
each other as the true disciples of Je- 
sus, have ascertained the extent of 
their differences, it will be found that 
there is still a wide field in which 
they may move together. Let us re- 
joice that this field is already so well 
explored. Let us rejoice that so 
much of the machinery of modern 
beneficence is already in operation, 
and worked by the united strength of 
many sects. It is obvious to remark, 
that the combined efforts of christians 
of different opinions have effected 
what the separate efforts of individu- 
al sects never could have accomplish- 
ed. The pleasant oil of fraternal unity 
has diffused its fragrance through all 
the tribes of Israel; and the Lord has 
smelled a sweet savour, and has shed 
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down the dew of his heavenly grace 
upon the mountains of Zion. Called 
to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, Israel will, we trust, here- 
after make but one greatarmy. The 
tribes may have different leaders, and 
each may have its appropriate stand- 
ard; but the banner of love will 
wave as the ensign to the whole, and 
all will obey the voice of the great 
Captain of Salvation. 
Auxiliaries. 

Unions have been organized in the 
following counties, and are auxiliary 
to the Western Union, viz. Cayuga, 
Madison, Lewis, Jefferson, Oswego, 
Onondaga, Chenango, Otsego, Cort- 
land, Tompkins, Alleghany, Herki- 
mer, and Oneida, in all thirteen coun- 
ties; containing a population (in 1820) 
of 564,090, or more than the popula- 
tion of Georgia. We have not room 
for extracts from these separate re- 
ports, but quote the most 


Gratifying Results. 


On the whole, from the most accu- 
rate information we can obtain, there 
are at present in our connexion, not 
less than two hundred and fifty schools, 
one thousand seven hundred teachers, 
and thirteen thousand scholars, ‘This, 
we think a moderate estimate. 

We come now with the liveliest 
sensations of pleasure, and we hum- 
bly trust with heartfelt gratitude, to 
speak of the conversioas, which, dur- 
ing the late revivals of religion in 
Oneida County, have taken place in 
our schools. According to the most 
moderate computation, the number 
of hopeful converts among the chil- 
dren of the sabbath schools, is THREE 
HUNDRED in this single county, and of 
sabbath school teachers, not es than 
ONE HUNDRED. What is the number 
in other counties, we have not ascer- 
tained. We have abundant reason for 
joy, that God has thus far vouchsafed 
to us what should always be the ulti- 
mate object of our labours. Abundant 
reason have we for devout and hum- 
ble thanksgiving, that the imperfec- 
tion of our faith, that the feebleness 
of our endeavours, have not frustrated 
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the grace of God. So many lambs of 
the Tost flock, has the Good Shep- 
herd, we have reason to hope, sought 
and brought home to the safe fold. 
So many has he rescued from the 
paw of the lion. “His be the glory, 
our’s the boundless bliss.” 

How far these effects are to be 
traced to sunday school instruction, 
cannot exactly be calculated. It is 
evident, however, that those who 
have most religious knowledge, who 
are theoretically best acquainted with 
the character of human nature, with 
the character of God, with Christian 
doctrines and Christian duties, who 
speculatively understand the work of 
the Holy Spirit, are best fitted to re- 
ceive such religious impressions as 
are abiding, such impressions as 
pertain to salvation. Like the per- 
fectly reorganized bodies of Ezekiel’s 
valley, they are prepared for the 
breath of life. They are ready when 
they begin to live, to perform all the 
functions of men. Nor is this all. 
Where the duty of a sunday school 
teacher is faithfully done, his pupils 
are accustomed to a pungency and 
personality of address, which works 
into their minds such a habit of selt- 
application, that the shafts of truth 
have a more sure aim, when pointed at 
them at the times when God has come 
forth to the battle, than they can have, 
directed at suchas have always found 
it easy to shield themselves with the 
multitude of their neighbours. It need 
not be said, that converts from sun- 
day schools are less liable than per- 
sons less informed in the evidences 
of piety, to self-deception. On the 
whole, in the variety of means which 
have contributed to the glorious re- 
sults we have stated, the sunday 
school is entitled to a high place. In 
many cases it was the immediate in- 
strument. In others rather prepara- 
tory and more remote. But in no 
case, we apprehend, does the sunday 
school fail to exert a salutary influence 
upon its pupils. Several scholars of 
our connexion who have died during 
the year, have expressed, during 
their last hours of temporal agony, the 
most cheering confidence in a blissful 
resurrection, 

Conclusion. 
Brethren, our proceedings are be. 
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fore you. We have acted, we trust, 
conscientiously. According to the 


| measure of our ability, we have done 


as wisely as we knew how. Itis our 
belief that the blessing of God has 
attended our exertions. But you are 
to be the judges. If this institution 
is still to live, you must be its guar- 
dians and patrons. It certainly cannot 
support itself. Yet after all, we do 
not, for so prosperous a people as the 
inhabitants of this western region, 
ask a great deal. At present we need 
a thousand dollars a year. So far as 
we can, we make our establishments 
and publications support themselves, 
Some of them furnish something of 
profit. But still, this great cause must 
languish, if it is not sustained by pub- 
lic generosity. Place such men at 
the head of this business as you can 
depend upon, and then hold up their 
hands. We do not believe we shall 
ask in vain, the continued assistance 
of an enlightened community. 

He that gives of his substance to 
diffuse the blessings of knowledge 
and religion, loses nothing by his li- 
berality, He lends to him who abun- 
dantly repays where he has borrowed. 
The benevolent man is God’s almo- 
ner. He finds in his fortunes, in his 
relations with men, in his personal 
happiness, that giving does not impo- 
verish. Such a man finds a sublime 
pleasure in contemplating the ad- 
vancing interests of the human race, 
and a sublimer pleasure in anticipating. 
the fulfilment of the glorious promises 
of its supreme protector. We wish 
not such men to narrow their souls to 
our concerns alone.—We wish them 
to widen their benevolence to the 
utmost extremities of the world, We 
wish them to appear in every enter- 
prize, which has for its object the 
restoration of man to the moral dig- 
nity and happiness of his original na- 
ture. We wish even to see them the 
first to put forth their hands to build 
up their country in agriculture, in 
commerce, in manufactures, in the 
means of inter-communication in all 
that can contribute to her external 
prosperity and internal respectabili- 
ty. We oursclves, looking as we 
hope we do at the best interests of 
our country, while we are chiefly de- 
sirous that she should be all-glorious 
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within, are yet anxious to see her 
clothed with wrought gold. But this 
consummation will, under the smiles 
of heaven, be hastened, if her citizens 
magnanimously throw abroad their 
overflowing riches to bless all other 
people. Letus help to diffuse the 
word of God. Let us aid those who 
are lifting up the standard to bring 
again to God the dispersed of Israel. 
Let us animate the courage of those 
heroes who have gone to carry salva- 
tion to scorching climes and barba- 
rous tribes. Pour righteousness over 
the earth like a conquering army. 
The glory of God goes before you : 
the God of Israel is your reward. No, 
brethren, in asking for your support, 
we wish not to ask yourall. Weask 
you to give to our institution accord- 
ing to your enlightened ideas of its 
relative importance. We think it is 
recommended to Christian hearts, by 
its power to impress upon the young 
mind the image of religion: to patriot 
hearts, because it throws the correc- 
tive salt of good principles into the 
fountain head of all civil disorders. 
It is dear to our God, because, as we 
believe, it is the agent by which, 
out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings, he ordains praise. 





THE REWARD SYSTEM. 


The managers contemplate with 
great pleasure, the attempts which 
are making to banish emulation from 
sunday schools. While we cannot 
heip regarding it as an unhallowed 
principle of action, we believe that 
very few moralists look upon its 
claims with full confidence. The 
friends of sunday schools have be- 
gun to abolish that system of pre- 
miums for successful competition, 
which has so long fostered emulation. 
The consequence has in no instance 
been what some of our friends fear- 
ed, a relaxation of effort. On this 
point we are anxious not to be mis- 
understood. That love of distinction 
which we wish to eradicate, is, in 
our opinion, a corruption of an amia- 
ble and beneficent principle of the 
human constitution: we mean, the 
desire for approbation, for respect, 
for affection. We conceive the two 














principles to be very different. In 
earthly relations this desire is allied 
to all our nobler and more diffusive 
affections. Emulation we have com- 
monly found in the neighbourhood of 
envy and discontent. The library 
system, which is taking place of the 
premium system, addresses itself to 
the desire for respect and affection. 
All have access to the library, who 
have behaved well, and who have 
been attentive to their studies. A- 
mong the good children, no distinc- 
tion is made. In this way no ungen- 
erous ambition is cherished; no con- 
tempt for those whom God has not 
blessed with superior abilities. Mor- 
tification falls where it should, on the 
disorderly and the indolent. The 
well behaved and the industrious are 


equally happy in the approbation of 


their affectionate instructers. We 
therefore give the library system our 
hearty recommendation. 

Rep. Western S. S. Union. 





SHORT MEMOIR OF CONSTANTINE FAGAN, 
Constantine Fagan was born in the 


year 1811, and died in the autumn of 


1825. The town of his nativity is in 
North Carolina. 

His parents, thoughindigent, were 
highly respected. For him a pious 
mother’s heart was filled with con- 
cern; and for him her tears were 
shed, her prayers ascended, and 
pious advice fell from her lips. The 
place of his early residence was bles- 
sed with but few religious privileges, 
and seldom could he heara prayer of- 
fered, or the gospel preached. Year 
after year thus passed away, and his 
mind was left rude and uncultivated. 

In the year 1823 several pious 
young gentlemen who were from the 
north, on viewing the ignorance and 
deplorable condition of the children 
in that section of North Carolina, 
were constrained to establish a sab- 
bath school. This school embraced 
most of the children in that section. 
While a member of it, little Constan- 
tine first formed his attachment to 
study and the perusal of the scrip- 
tures. There he began to cherish 
affection for the teachers and to man- 
ifest more and more the amiableness 
of his disposition, But he was soon 
called to a separation from the en- 
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dearments of the school. He remov- 
ed to this city that he might acquire 
atrade. Shortly after his arrival, his 
guardian assigned him a place in one 
of our sabbath schools, There he 
made proficiency in his knowledge of 
the bible, and was ever delighted to 
attend to the scriptural proofs which 
his teachers gave him. ‘There he 
formed those attachments which last- 
ed until the day of his dissolution. 

About two months previous to his 
death his mind became seriously im- 
pressed. His countenance was sol- 
emn. Whenever the school was ad- 
dressed by the visiters or superinten- 
dent he listened with intensity of 
feeling, and it was with difficulty that 
he could refrain from weeping. The 
personal exhortations respecting the 
importance of exercising repentance 
and faith, which he sometimes heard, 
called forth sobs of distress. In a short 
time there was an evident change in 
his feelings and actions. His hours of 
sorrow were succeeded by occasional 
cheerfulness. 

One Saturday night he was seized 
with his last illness. Amid his ago- 
nies his mind was evidently impressed 
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for the present took no notice, Some 
time after, on her going in doors, her 
mother asked her what she had been 
doing in the yard; she tried to avoid 
giving a direct answer. The ques- 
tion being repeated, the answer was 
the same; when her mother having 
promised not to be angry with her, 
and pressing the inquiry by very kind 
words, she said, *“*l have been pray- 
ing to God Almighty.” “ But why do 
you pray to him ?”’ “ Because I know 
he hears me, and I love to pray to 
him.’ ‘* But how do you know he 
hears you?” ‘This was a difficult 
question indeed, but mark her reply; 
putting her little hand to her heart, 
she said, ** Oh, | know he does, be- 
cause there is something Aere that tells 
me he does.” This language pierced 
her mother’s heart, who was a stran- 
ger to prayer herself, and she wept 
bitterly. Let good children there- 
fore do as this little girl did, bow 
their knees before God Almighty ; 
and however short and feeble their 
little prayers, they may be sure he 
hears them if they are offered in 
earnest, for he says, “I love them that 
love me; and they that seck me ear- 
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with the belief that death was at hand. 
His fervent cry, “that God would | 
have mercy upon his soul,” was con- | 
stantly heard, During several of his 


ly shall find me.” 
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last hours he was deprived of the 
free exercise of his reason, and ap- 
peared not to be conscious of any 


thing which took place around him. | 
In a few hours more, he was dismis- | 
sed from the body, and entered the | 


world of spirits. 


* Happy the child whose youngest ycars 
Receive instruction well!” 


M. Y. Relig. Chron. 





THE PRAYING LITTLE GIRL. 

A little girl in London, about four 
years of age, was one day playing 
with her companions, 
by the hand, she led them to a shed 
in the yard, and asked them all to 
kneel down, as she was going to pray 
to God Almighty; “ but don’t you tell 
my mammy,” said she; “for she never 
prays, and would beat me if she knew 
that I do.” Instead of keeping the 
secret, one of her playmates went 


directly and told thislittle girl’s moth. | 


er, who was very much struck, but 


Taking them | 





On Saturday 26th August, the an- 
niversary of the Sunday School Uni- 
on Society was celebrated at Prince- 
ton. Between four and five hundred 
scholars assembled in the afternoon. 
The union has 18 schools under its 
superintendence. ‘The whole num- 
ber of scholars is 828. Males, 347, 
females 481, of these 227 are colour- 
ed persons. The whole number of 
teachers is 111. ‘To several of the 
schools are attached libraries with 
upwards of a hundred volumes, be- 
sides tracts. ‘There are 50 scholars 
who are taught daily in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sourland mountain by 
an association of young ladies, who 
with a laudable zeal, devote alternate- 
ly their time for this purpose. The 
progress of their pupils has been 
great; many who commenced with 
the origin of the school, only the last 
summer, now read and write ‘with fa- 
cility. From a perusal of the anni- 
versary report we are happy to per- 
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ceive that the cause of sunday schools 
does not languish. We trust that time 
will not cool the ardour of their 
friends, but that as their beneficent 
influence becomes more widely felt, 
the benevolence of their patrons, will 
multiply their numbers, and render 
perpetual their support.—™. J. Pat, 





SUNDAY SCHOOL RECORDS IN THE CITY 
OF NEW-YORK, 
Visit of Teachers. 

One of the teachers recently men- 
tioned, that among his visits to the 
families connected with sunday 
schools, he called upon the mother of 
a young lad belonging to the class, 
She had associated herself with those 
who deny the future punishment of 
the wicked, and was evidently astran- 
ger to the Christian religion. While 
conversing with her concerning the 
school, she pointed toward a table in 
one corner of the room, which was 
overspread with a clean white cloth, 
and said, ‘* There sits my boy every 
evening studying his bible; and some- 
times he looks up as if he were rea- 
dy to cry, and says, ‘ Mother, mother, 
how I do wish you were good! O it 
makes me feel ugly.’ ” 

The same teacher remarked that 
another family of their charge had 
reason to praise God that they had 
been connected with sabbath schools, 
for that the visits which had in ‘con- 
sequence been made to them, had 
been the means of the conversion of 
one of their number. He also stated 
that this individual in’contrasting her 
present with her former condition, 
had thus expressed herself. “ Be- 
fore you visited our family I was an 
enemy to God and to my soul’s best 


interest ; but it is to the blessing of 


God upon your visits that I attribute 
those anxious feclings for my eternal 
welfare, which have, I hope, led me 
to renounce a sinful world and devote 
myself to Christ. 

One of the pupils, whose parents 
have kept a beer shop, and who have 
entertained an ungodly throng on the 
sabbath, has after divine service been 
sometimes visited by his teacher. His 
parents became exceedingly pleased 
with the questions which were asked 
him. ‘Those Sabbath breakers too 
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who were there, often threw aside 
their wicked practices to hear the in- 
telligent answers of the child. The 
questions which the teacher put to him 
were sometimes of a nature calcula- 
ted to impress the minds of the pa- 
rents. And these visits were not in 
vain. Ina short time the boy inform- 
ed his teacher ‘‘that his father had 
shut up his room on sunday, and was 
determined to sell no more liquor on 
the sabbath.” 

His doors are still closed upon 
those who formerly resorted there to 
indulge themselves in mirth or intem- 
perance; and no person is more wel- 
come than he who brought the gos- 
pel to the family. 

By the request of a teacher, says 
the S. S. Agent, I called upon a fam- 
ily where one of the scholars had re- 
cently died. ‘The father was not at 
home, but the mother, whose heart 
was bleeding with anguish, related 
circumstances attending the death of 
her child. She stated that the little 
sufferer with her dying lips entreated 
her to pray, and not to forget that 
she too must die. She also stated 
that her husband since this affliction, 
had commenced family devotions. 
During the period of conversation, 
two or three neighbours came in to 
sympathize with the afflicted family. 
An opportunity was thus given to re- 
mind them of their own frailty and 
approaching immortality. 

In visits of this kind I have often 
found children deplorably situated, 
having no father or mother to instruct 
and protect them. As I once ap- 
proached the obscure residence of 
one of our little girls, she met me at 
the door, screaming and showing 
signs of great consternation. She 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Father is killing mother, 
O do come.” On entering the room | 
saw the cruel husband, who had been 
beating his companion, and then with 
his hands pressed upon her throat, 
was endeavouring to strangle her. It 
was with much difficulty, that 1 was 
able to put an end to the contest. 
Each of the parents bore marks of 
intemperance. The little daughter 
trembled greatly, and wept as if her 
very heart would break. Now if she 
did not enjoy the advantages of in- 
structions at sabbath schools, and 
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were not thus brought into Christian 
society, how great] indeed would be 
her debasement, gloom and ignor- 
ance. But this is not the only case. 
Frequently have we seen the intoxi- 
cated parent stagger about the room, 
while he would utter expressions of 
obscenity with the most dreadful 
oaths, The children too would pro- 
bably contract the same habits were 
they not prevented by the influence 
of our schools.— Chronicle. 


Deata or WitiiaM Fox, Ese. 

The founder of the S. School Soctety. 

On April 1, 1826, died at Cirences- 
ter, in the 91st year of his age, Wil- 
liam Fox, Esq. formerly a deacon of 
the church, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Abraham Booth. He had 
long been in a state of great weak- 
ness andinfirmity, having realized the 
striking representation of old age 
given by the wise man, Ecclesiastes 
12, and which was the very frequent 
subject of his conversation. He con- 
tinued to the last to take a very live- 
ly interest in sunday school institu- 
tions, and would often detail, ina 
very interesting manner, the circum- 
stances connected with the formation 
of the society, of which he was the 
founder. A _ funeral sermon was 
preached on the occasion of his death, 
in the Baptist Meeting, Cirencester, 
from Psalm 50:15, a passage which 


was selected for the occasion by the 
deceased. 





THE SABBATH. 


I said to my eldest little girl last 
sunday, how many sabbaths have 
you passed in this world ?”” She could 
not answer me, I then said, “how 
old are you?” She replied, ** eight.” 
I then asked, how many sundays 
there are in a week? She replied, 
“one.” And how many in a year? 
To which she answered, “there are 
fifty-two weeks in a year, so I sup- 
ene fifty-two sundays.”’—I then told 

er to multiply fifty-two by eight, by 








which she would find she had seen | 


four hundred and sixteen sundays at 
the least. 


** Now, my dear child, (I added) 1 


| 
| 








do not wish merely to excite your cu- 
riosity, but to lead you to think of 
the account you have to give to God 
for the use of all these sundays. He 
says in the Bible, “I gave them my 
sabbaths.”” You see the Lord speaks 
of the sabbath as a gift; a you 
know what a gift is. If I give you 
any thing, Tam not pleased, if I see 
it abused, broken or lost; andI chide 
you for it. How much more angry, 
then, must God be, when he sces 
grown up people, or children, des 
pise his gift, the sabbath? and we do 
despise it, if we neglect to keep it 
holy.—Think how very good the 
Lord has been to you and your sis- 
ters. You are better taught than ma- 
ny children. Every sunday you hear 
sermons, which are so plain, that a 
very little child can understand some 
of them. ‘Then we often talk with 
_ and pray for you. Besides, you 
lave many little books which lead 
those who read them, to seek the right 
way. Sabbaths after sabbaths pass 
over your head: and 1 fear you some- 
times think little about them; but 
how many a poor sinner on his death- 
bed, would give all he had in the 
world, if the doctor could only keep 
him alive over one more sunday, that 
he might have time to seck pardon! 
Try, my dear, to love the sabbath 
better than any day of the week; and 
and when saturday comes, to feel so 
happy as to say, to-morrow will soon 
be here; Iam so glad, for it will be 
sunday, When you say your prayers 
on sunday morning, ask God to help 
you to keep the day holy, that you 
may set a good example to your little 
sisters, and not rob your own soul of 
a blessing. Then pray for a good 
memory, that you may remember 
the sermon. When at church, do not 
look about you, but keep your eyes 
fixed on your book, When you come 
home, do not run and jump about, 
as if it was monday or tuesday, but 
take a book and read, either to your- 
self or your sisters; or else tell them 
some nice Bible story. You may also 
sing hymns withthem. Anda pencil 
and paper to write out the texts, is 
a nice work for you. But never let 
me sce my dear child idle away the 
sabbath, as if she was tired of it, and 
wished monday was come,” 
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INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 
( Continued from page 261.) 

Mr. Wilson next describes further 
plans for teaching infants the use of 
number; but we must proceed to his 
section on 


Reading.—The teaching of letters, 
and of verbal sounds, offers, it is con- 
fessed, according to the present mode 
of the attainment of that art, many 
difficulties to the superintendent of an 
infants’ school. It must be followed, 
however, in a manner accordant with 
the system already laid down. 

The following remarks deserve the 
particular attention of sunday school 
teachers, as well as of those who in- 
struct infants’ schools, and we shall 
therefore transcribe them. 


It is necessary, then, according to 
this system, in teaching the letters to 
infants, to set them before them; 
not originally considered as letters, 
but confessedly as the signs of cer- 
tain sounds previously known and 
made familiar to the child, 
difficulty which here presents itself 
to the teacher, arises from the techni- 
cal names which have been given to 
the letters themselves. In the com- 
mon mode of expressing these letters, 
a child has no sooner learned to give 
their names with accuracy, than he 
has to discover, that on their being 
placed in combination, the sound in 
which he has learned them is, to a 
great degree, unsuitable. Letters 
ought, when first offered to the eye 
of an infant, to be so taught as to sug- 
gest the most simple and appropriate 
sounds: so that, in the first acquire- 
ment of the earlier steps of the art of 
reading, spelling and enunciation 
should be almost co-existent. In the 
present mode of teaching, letters 
rarely appear in combination as they 
are expressed when single. The let- 
ter M, for instance, that I may con- 
fine my remarks to onc, is pronoun- 
ced as though written em; but should 
we, under any circumstances of com- 
bination, regard this letter as indica- 
tive of a sound similar to this? 1 of- 


fer, then, to the consideration of those 
who are engaged in the instruction of 
infants, the following proposals, Let 
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not only the name of the letter be 
taught, but also, as nearly as possible, 
the organic sound of which it is the 
sign, ‘The letter M, with the rest, 
when in use, is practically nothing 
more than this,—it is the sign of that 
sound which is made with the lips, in 
a peculiar manner, compressed; and 
when any other sound is attendant on 


it, that sound is derived from the let- 


ter next preceding or next following 
it. Let the reader, pressing his lips: 
together, endeavour to produce one 


_ of the sounds peculiar to this position 


of the organs equivalent to M, with- 
out the adjunction of a vowel, and let 


him proceed next to add any vowel 


which he may please: he will find, 


that thus far, the act of spelling is ve- 


ry nearly the same as the act of enun- 
ciation, and that he is obliged, by the 
effort to express himself with a clear 
urticulation. Letters thus consider- 
ed are the signs, severally, of those 
simple sounds which are formed by 


any position of the various organs of 
_ verbal enunciation. If they should be 
thus taught, their common names 
might, if this should be thought ne- 


cessary, be either previously or after- 
wards attained as words of art. That 
very many difficulties might attend 
this mode of proceeding, lam not 
prepared to deny; but that the earli- 
est and most simple efforts of the lit- 
tle pupils would be sooner effectual, 
and that their progress would be al- 
together more satisfactory, I feel suf- 
fliciently persuaded. 

If this mode were pursued, the 


_ course of instruction, according to the 


infants’ system, would be this. The 
superintendent must first teach a suit- 
able number of his little pupils to im- 
itate him in forming the organic 
sounds. The letters or signs of those 
sounds, would next be placed before 
them; and they would learn to form 
the sounds as the letters were present- 
ed tothem. After this, the process 
would be the same as in the common 
method, taught by this system of at- 
taining the art of reading. 

Mr. Wilson proceeds to describe 
more at large his system of teaching 
the art of reading; from the first step, 
above noticed, to the highest attain- 


ment in the art, of which an infants’ 
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school is capable: but we must refer 
our reader to the volume itself, for 
these details, and proceed to the next 
section, which treats of the use, in in- 
fants’ schools, of 

The Scriptures.—The principal sub- 
ject of instruction, however, should 
be the sacred volume; and all the in- 
genuity of the teacher should be ex- 
ercised to prepare his little charge, 
not only for a ready use of that book, 
and a correct understanding of its va- 
rious subjects, but also to approach 
it with those devout feelings which it 
so highly demands, and which are 


the best pledge of its real utility to | 


US. 


The Scriptures, then, under any 
form, should not be made a'task-book 
in an infants’ school. They should 
not be placed before a child until he 
has acquired a moderate facility in 
the art of reading; and when read, 
the ‘instructer should proceed in a 
different form from that of the com- 
mon subjects of learning. The teach- 
er should himself always stperintend 
every lesson in the sacred Scriptures. 
He should endeavour to impress his 
class with the idea, that this book 
must be read with more serious and 
governed feelings than others of less 
importance and less authority. And 
he should then carefully lead the at- 
tention to each part separately, and 
teach the little pupils to pronounce 
the words distinctly and slowly as he 
may point to them, The lesson should 
never be so long as to induce a feel- 
ing which even approaches to weari- 
ness, and it should be at all times ac- 
companied with an explanation of the 
meaning of every more difficult word, 
and every clause as he proceeds. He 
will find very considerable assistance 
in this part also of his duty, in previ- 
ous narrative and conversation, and in 
the use of suitable pictures. If thus 
the subject have been first explained 
from the mouth of the master, and il- 
lustrated by a fTepresentation of its 
principal features, the lesson will be 
read with the greater interest, and 
will be far more likely to infix itself 
on the memory and the heart.—Wil- 
son, pp- 79, 80. 

Writing, and Sewing or Ruitting, 
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are introduced into these schools, in 
the higher classes, the one of boys and 
the other of girls; for the purpose of 
teaching them to exercise manual in- 
genuity, for variety in their lessons, 
and to prepare them for the course of 
instruction in the common schools, 
These exercises should be as simple 
as possible in the outset; but we feel 
it unnecessary to describe the method 
at present. 

In our next we propose to give a 
plan of the school room, and conclude 
our notice of the publication before 
us. 

We shall be happy to receive any 
communications on this subject, orno- 
tices of infants’ schools which may 
have been commenced. ; 

(To be concluded.) 





MEMOIR OF FANNY FRANKLIN. 

Fanny Franklin, a person of colour, 
has lately entered the world of spirits. 
For four years she has been a pupil 
in one of our sabbath schools. She 
has ever been noted for her kind and 
mild disposition; her strict attend- 
ance at school, and on the instruc- 
tions which were there given her; her 
punctuality at church; and the eager- 
ness with which she listened to the 
dispensation of divine truth, and for 
her holy example before her ungod- 
ly neighbours. 

When she first became a member 
of the school, she was unable to read, 
and had but little knowledge of the 
Scriptures; but it is affirmed by her 
teacher, that she made respectable 
improvement, and evinced in several 
ways, her warm attachment to the 
school. Several pious friends, who 
were acquainted with her for more 
than a year, think that she gave de- 
cisive evidence of having ¢xperien- 
ced a change of heart.—Her humble 
residence was in a small chamber in 
Henry street, where she had a little 
circle of pious coloured people, with 
whom she often took “ sweet counsel,” 
An aged saint, who resided inthe base- 
ment story of the house, she ever cal- 
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ed her “spiritual mother.” Had all | This had such an effect upon her hus- 


her relatives been willing, Fanny de- 
signed to have made a public profes- 
sion of her faith. Of this privilege 
she frequently spoke. 

During her last illness, she antici- 
pated her departure, and conversed 
about it with the utmost freedom and 
serenity. She took a retrospect of 
the happy seasons she had enjoyed at 
the sabbath school; spoke of her 


teacher with great deference and af- | 


fection; and expressed the gratitude 


she felt, that she had been taught to | 


read. The last time her teacher saw 
her, she was scarcely able to con- 
verse. She was told that if she were 
alive the next day, her teacher would 
call again and read to her. 

romise she replied, “‘ 1 hope we may 

oth meet in heaven.” After a sea- 
son of deep distress, she asked those 
that stood by her bed, what was the 
time ? one of them answered, “ It is 
twelve o’clock.” She then added, 
*¢o-morrow, at this time, | may be in 
eternity, or I may live a week: but 
let God’s will be done.” 

A woman of colour, who occupied 
another room in the house, attended 
her much of the time during her sick- 
ness, and was in the habit of reading 
the Scriptures to her, and praying 
with her. These were happy seasons 
to her soul. One day she said to this 
woman, ‘I shall soon be with Jesus; 
yes, | am going home. My master 
calls me, but I must wait his time. An- 
gels are hovering round, waiting for 
God’s orders to take me home, and O, 
how I want to go!” At another time 
she was heard to say, ‘‘Come, dear 
Jesus, | am ready and willing. There 
is nothing here worth staying for— 
God is waiting, and! shall soon be 
gone.” 

Every evening, after her hasband 
had returned from the labours of the 
day, she conversed with him respec- 
ting his spiritual concerns. She as- 
sured him that the separation which 
was about to take place, was for the 
best, and that she was resigned to the 
divine will. A few hours previous to 
her departure her breath seemed to 
fail, her eyes were closed, and her 
lips hung feebly down. Those who 
stood by her, hong for a moment 
that the immortal spirit had fied. 


To this | 


} 








band, that he sobbed aloud, and sunk 
upon the bed. After a short inter- 
val, however, she sighed and began 
to pant for breath. ae partial- 
ly revived, she said to him, “I 
thought I was gone; but God has 
sent me back to you.” Amid her last 
agonies she frequently made an effort 
to speak, but was unable; and her 
friends supposed that they should no 
more hear her voice. But, at the 
moment of her departure, she elevat- 
ed one of her hands, pointed toward 
heaven, and exclaimed, ‘*O Lord.” 
She then raised the other hand in the 
same manner, and said, ‘ O Lord,” 
when she ceased to breathe. 

** Behold the saint, his end is peace ; 

His bliss begun, his sorrows cease: 


Wash’d white in his Redeemer’s blood, 
He flies to heaven, and dwells with God.”’ 


This faithful pupil is no longer 
seen in her obscure cell, perusing 
the Scriptures, or directing her course 
through the narrow lane to the sanc- 
tuary: nor sitting with her class, smi- 
ling with joy, in view of gospel privile. 
ges. She is rescued from the rub- 
bish of the world, and, we trust, is a- 
mong those moral gems, whose bright. 
ness will increase to all eternity. 

Do any persons question the utili- 
ty of sabbath schools? If so, let them 
review the ignorance of this depart- 
ed scholar before she was taught in 
the school to read the Bible. Let 
them mark the change.—Whence a- 
rose her fondness for the house of 
God, for the Bible, and for her teach- 
er? Let them think of her last ill- 
ness; of those irreligious blacks who 
dwell in the same neighbourhood, 
and who came to hear her dying mes- 
sage; of the impressions which her 
holy example has made upon some of 
their minds; and of the peace which 
crowned her expiring breath. Let 
them visit the spot where she met 
with her release, and converse with 
several of the neighbours, and they 
will find that she, being dead, yet 
speaketh. If while on earth her heart 
glowed with gratitude, because her 
teachers had instructed her to read 
the Bible, how vivid must be the 
flame, if she be now encircled by se- 








raphim and cherubim in Aeaven ?— 
iM. ¥. Rel, Chron. 
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For the American Sanday School Magazine. 


COUNTY UNIONS. 
Mr. Editor,—Among the various 


plans for carrying into full effect the | 


glorious system of sunday schools, | 
am confident none is more important 
than the formation of county unions. 
Allow me, on entering upon the du- 
ties of my agency, to lay before your 


readers a few points illustrative of | 


their peculiar usefulness. They im- 
part a general impulse highly favoura- 
ble to the object generally. They 
make the system very public, extend- 
ing it to obscure towns, and diffusing 
abroad every improvement. They 
bring teachers into affectionate con- 
tact, which, of course, contributes 
largely to enhance both their ardour 
and qualifications. They bring into 
the hallowed work of promoting 
sunday schools, a body of fifteen or 
twenty managers, men of influence 
and activity, who produce a great 
amount of exertion, otherwise wholly 
lost. They tend greatly to soften 
the sectarian asperities of different 
Christians, not only by bringing them 
into contact and co-operation, but in 
collecting them monthly around the 
throne of their common Father in a 
holy concert of prayer. They secure 
the establishment in every county of 
a proper perot of all the necessary 
class papers, tickets, premiums, &c. 
where every little school may conve- 
niently purchase. 

In towns where several schools 
exist, inconvenience to a very great 
degree has been experienced by the 
transition of scholars from one school 
to another, repeating the same les- 
sons and obtaining no benefit. Coun- 
ty Unions remedy. this evil by the 
regulation that “no scholar shall be 
admitted into any school connected 


ed. 


_ rence of opinion. 











of expense. 








_with this union, who belongs to an- 
other school, without first apprising 


the superintendent of the school 
which the child leaves, of the pro- 
posed change.” 


The following fact deserves regard 


_as to this subject:—“ An officer in 


one of the oldcst united sunday 
school societies, stated that had not 
their schools been united together, in 
the course of years, each one would 
at some period have been relinquish- 
In one school by the death or 
departure of teachers; in another pe- 
cuniary difficulties; in another diffe- 
From a variety of 
causes, not one of the schools might 
have continued, had not the board 
of union joined them together, and 
the sympathy, support, and counsel 
of the united body been imparted at 
the particular period when each school 
absolutely required such aid.””—Ad- 
dress of the London Sunday School 
Union, November, 1821, 

At the present day, when calls so 
pathetic demand of every lover of 
Zion the highest stretch of charity, it 
is no small consideration, that sunday 
school Unions produce a great saving 
It costs litthe more to 
transmit an 4100 worth of books than 
it does a package worth only $5. 
The saving in postage and time is 
very considerable ; and what is more 
important, if the American Sunday 
School Union increases in the num- 
ber of its auxiliaries, as it has done, 
and every school must hold a direct 
correspondence with it, salaries must 
be procured to support additional 
agents and secretaries, as those alrea- 
dy employed are nearly overwhelmed 
with the weight of their duties, 

Howarp Matcom, Gen, Agent. 

Phil, Oct. 1, 1826, 
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ROTATION OF TEACHERS. 

Changes in the mode of conducting 
sunday schools must continue to be 
frequent till much greater perfection 
be attained. The practice of having 
teachers attend by turns, as it now 
exists in numerous instances, is ex- 
ceedingly detrimental. Sometimes 
there are two sets of teachers who 
assume their duties on alternate sun- 
days, and [ know a school in which 
the turn of each division of teachers 
comes monthly. 

How much better for all these to 
issue forth into the by-places, and 
gather new classes! Surely many 
more scholars might thus be obtain- 
ed. Or, the classes may be divided, 
and each teacher begin to visit his 
children’s homes, and be thorough in 
his work. Children will take many 
undue advantages, where this plan of 
rotation is continued—the same les- 
sons will be repeated—the conduct 
of one teacher will be quoted as a 
rule for the other—comparisons be- 
tween teachers will be made—con- 
sistency cannot be observed—the 
sweet bond of affectionate intima- 
cy between teacher and child is 
wanting. Indeed, the more the sub- 
ject is considered, the more unhappy 
does this plan appear. I hope the 
period is at hand when it will be uni- 
versally abandoned. 

GRENVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
ixtract of a Letter froma gentleman in Frank- 
hn County, Pennsylvania, to the Correspond- 

ing Seeretary, dated September 9, 1826, 

I have been thrown here [G——] 
in the providence of God for a few 
months, and have been assisting in 


nan 
————— 








the establishment of two or three Hl rican churches must furnish the means: 


sabbath schools in the county. Uf it 

were not now so late in the season, 

and I were not very much engaged, 

I think there might be a number more 

established in the neighbourhood. 

There are now three, one of which f 

attend every sabbath, and sometimes 

two of them, as they meet at differ- 

ent hours. I have persuaded two of 
them to join the American Union. 
The other is a very destitute, igno- 
rant neighbourhood, where we have 
to move cautiously at first. Out of 
forty-two scholars, only three knew 
who made them, or were able to an- 
swer the simplest questions. For this 
school I transmit you one dollar, to 
procure hymn books. If there could 
be any gratuitous assistance afforded 
this school, it would be very accepta- 
ble. Parents do not altogether under- 
stand it, and we refrain from asking 
them for any money. I hope before 
long they will see the advantages of 
sunday school instruction. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer of the Mas 
sachusetts Sabbath School Union, to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, dated Boston, August 
11, 1826. 

I regret to learn that the funds of 
the American Sunday School Union 
are so low. They must be increased 
by some means, and you ought not, I 


should think, to work on borrowed 


capital if it can be avoided. Iam 


every day more and more convinced, 
that the sabbath school cause is des- 
tined to become of at least as much 
magnitude in the view of the Chris- 
tian public, as any other object of 
Christian benevolence, and, instead 
of circumscribing ; you ought to be 
able to enlarge the system of your 
operations materially, and the Ame- 
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In order to meet the wants and 


answer the expectations of the friends | 
of sabbath schools in this country, | 


you must extend your operations. All 
the states where it is practicable, 
ought to establish depositories of their 
own, and pay cash for books, and by 
this means you would have the use of 


much capital now not within your | 


reach, But I forbear. 





VIRGINIA. 
Extract of a Letter from a member of Congress, 


from Virginia, to the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, dated August 15, 1826, 


i assure you, Sir, I regard no polli- 
tical obligation apart from the duty I 
owe my immediate constituents as 
having a higher claim to my attention, 
than that which your institution ex- 
acts of every patriot and christian by 
its sacred and beneficial end and ope- 
ration. It was my earnest wish to 
manifest publicly my high sense of its 
importance, as well as my sensibil- 
ity of the honour you have conferred 
on me, by participating in the exer- 
cises of your last anniversary. I ac- 
cordingly postponed a reply to your 
letter of invitation, until I could as- 
certain whether Congress would ad- 
journ in sufficient time to reach Phi- 
ladelphia on the appointed day. Un- 
fortunately for my wishes the session 
was protracted to the 22nd of May; 
and I found myself peculiarly inte- 
rested in some of its unfinished busi- 
ness, which had been deferred to its 
last days. 

Your late annual report, I rejoice 
to perceive, opens yet wider the 
cheering prospect of enlarged useful- 
ness, which your institution early pre- 
sented. 

That it may prosper to the full ex- 
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gers experience the rich reward of 
their diligent and extended labours, 
is the fervent prayer of 

Yours, &c. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Extract of a Letter from the Governor of one of 
the states to the Corresponding Secretary, da- 
ted August 15, 1826. 


I beg, through you, to make my 
acknowledgments to the Managers 
for this proof of their confidence;* 
and to say, that taking a deep inte- 
rest in every measure calculated to 
enlighten and elevate the human cha- 
racter, I cannot but regret that some 
one better qualified to be useful had 
not been selected. Public duties, and 
a particular subject, which has enga- 
ged much of my time and attention, 
have left me but little leisure to make 
myself acquainted with the system of 
sunday school instruction; but I hope 
in future to have more leisure to de- 
vote to this, as well as to the subject 
of education generally. 

I intend to be in Philadelphia in 
February next, when I hope froma 
personal intercourse with the officers 
and managers, to derive much inte- 
resting information. In the mean 
time, I tender you the assurances of 
my great respect. 





CATECHISM ON THE EVIDENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION, 


Mr. Editor,—I have noticed in the 
Sunday School Magazine for January, 
an article recommending the advan- 
tage and utility of a work on the truth 
of the Holy Scriptures, for the use of 
sunday schools. This I consider asa 
desideratum for our schools. I have 
been engaged as a teacher of a sun- 








tent of its pious end, and its mana- 


* In electing him a Vice President. 2d. 
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day school for upwards of twelve | school cause seems to be increasing 
years, and have often lamented that | in this part of the state. Several sab- 


J could not procure a work to an- 


swer our purpose. I would have it 


a small book, not above one hundred | 


pages, divided into two parts, and 
treated by way of question and an- 
swer. ‘The first part to prove the 
truth of the Holy Scriptures—1st. 
The character of God.—2nd. Charac- 
ter of man.—3rd. The disinterested- 
ness of the 
Prophecy.—Sth. Miracles.—6th, In- 
ward witness, &c. kc. We have ma- 
ny laboured and learned works on 
this subject, but they are generally 
not adapted to the capacities of chil- 
dren, nor, indeed, to those who have 
arrived to the years of maturity. This 
little work might, by the blessing of 
God, save many an inexperienced 
youth, and lead to the investigation 
of more laboured works ; it might be 
the introduction to a faithful examina- 
tion of the subject. 


. * * * ° * * 


We should be ready at all times to 


give a reason for the hope that is_ 


But does it not make us blush 
to hear some who profess to follow 
the meek and lowly Jesus, say they 
cannot tell upon what evidence the 
truth of the Scriptures rest? It would 
also be a great blessing to teachers 
of sunday schools, to parents and 
guardians in the religious instruction 
of their children. 
sunday school teachers are arduous; 
too much cannot be done for them. 
Greenbriar, Vir, 1826. 


in us. 





INDIANA, 

Extract of a Letter from the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Indiana Sunday School Union 
= = Corresponding Secretary, dated July 

, 1826, 


The interest taken in the sunday 


sacred historians.—4th. | 


The labours of 
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bath schools have lately been put into 
operation in this county, (Wanison,) 
some by individual persons, and with- 
out any society to support them, or 
procure books for them. At present 
there are six sunday schools in this 
county, in which are taught about 
three hundred children. In other 
parts of the state also, so far as I can 
learn, the cause is gaining ground, 
and we only need a good active sunday 
school missionary, to travel through 
the state, and with the blessing of 
the great Head of the Church, this 
cause, which is his own, would ad- 
vance very fast. How soon our society 
will be able to employ one is uncer- 
tain, as funds seem to increase but 
slowly as yet. I have just received 
the second annual report of your so- 
ciety, which is well calculated to in- 
spire us to new vigour in the great 
and blessed cause in which we are 
engaged ; to revive our spirits so 
prone to languish, and to become 
weary of well doing. May the Spirit of 
all grace excite us all to more activity 
in the cause of our common Redeem- 
er. 





SUNDAV SCHOOL MISSIONS, 
Extract of a Letter from a Sabbath School Mi:- 


sionary to the Corresponding Secretary , dated 
August 7, 1826, 


I am now in an interesting region 
of country, near the great bend of 
the Susquehanna. There are two 
schools in this vicinity, one contain- 
ing thirty, and the other about one 


hundred and twenty scholars, who 


are taught by an adequate number of 


teachers, most of whom are pious, 
and all active in the cause. The Lord 


has been pleased to bestow his bless 
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ing upon their labours in a remarka- | 


ble manner. During the month of 


; 
' 
| 


} 


January last, several of the scholars | 


were made subjects of Divine grace, 
eleven of whom united themselves 
with the church, in April, and five or 


six others entertain hope of peace in — 


God. My heart felt peculiarly inte- 
rested in the case ofa little girl, about 
eleven years of age, with whom I 
conversed on the subject of practical 
piety. She very humbly expressed 
a hope of being a child of grace, but 
deeply regretted the little animation 
and zeal which she felt in the cause 
She said it was her 
delight to pray, but feared she did 
not love her Bible sufficiently; she 


of her Saviour. 


loved the Lord’s people, and trusted | 


her faith was resting on the precious 
atonement of Christ. Every indica- 
tion of devoted piety was manifest in 
this young disciple of Jesus; and Lam 
informed that her punctuality in at- 
tendance at the school, her industry 
inthe study of the scriptures, and 
the general meekness and propriety 
of her deportment, gave certain proof 
of the sincerity of her profession. 
Besides other services of the sab- 
bath, I had the pleasure of addressing 
the teachers and pupils of the largest 
school, who seemed somewhat sensi- 
ble of the importance of spiritual 
truth. After the exercises, I had an 
interview with the directors, with the 
view of inducing them to connect 
these schools with the American Sun- 
day School Union, It appears there 
is a Township Society, and also a 
County Society, the latter of which is 
already auxiliary to the Union. The 
directors acknowledged the proprie- 
ty of connecting the Township Soci- 
ety, which embraces these schools, 


with the County Union, and at the 
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next annual meeting they will endea- 
vour to effect it. They also agreed 
to subscribe for the Magazine. 

The church of Christ is ina state 
of excitement through this county. 
Christians are much engaged, and 
sinners in many places are inquiring 
the way to Zion. If you hear of any 
faithful minister, who wants a field of 
useful labour, send him here, where 
the harvest is great and the labourers 
few. 

On sabbath week I visited three 
schools at E——, and was much gra- 
tified with two of them. The other 
isa large school, which wants more 
teachers, but what is most unfavoura- 
ble, they seem opposed to any com- 
munion with their fellow labourers in 
the other schools, and consequently, 
the teachers of the former have little 
inducement to hold the concert of 
prayer meeting.* 

On tuesday following I visited the 
village of B 





» and had a meeting 
of the sabbath school, and was charm- 
ed with the attention manifested by 
the audience to the preached word, 
The Lord I trust was with us, and be- 
nefited some of oursouls, 

In passing through D——, about 
ten miles distant from this place, I 
received a favourable account of the 
school in that place from the Rev. 
Mr. T. who acts as a superintendent, 
and who, with his wife, are two effi- 
cient advocates in this glorious cause. 
The school contains thirty scholars, 
and five or six teachers. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in New 
Jersey to the Corresponding Secretary, dated 


I assure you, that I in some measure 


* They had better commence it, even with 
“ two or three.” Ed- 
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appreciate the remarks, with which 
you have communicated the notice of 
my appointment, on the importance 
of this institution to the best interests 
of our country. I have long regarded 
sabbath schools as among the most 
efficient means, under the Divine 
blessing, of advancing the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and as intimately connected 
with true national prosperity. Their 
blessed influence is beginning to be 
seen in this town, where upwards of 
one thousand children are under their 
weckly instructions. 

I confess I feel much gratified with 
the honour your board has confer- 
red upon me, and although I cannot 
engage to be as active as they may 
desire; yet I shall be pleased to ren- 
der any services in my power, under 
their appointment, towards further- 
ing the great and good cause—dear 
to the heart of our Divine master, and 
which must be dear to all his sincere 
disciples, 





CONNECTICUT. 





Extract of a Letter from a Gentlemen in Con- | 


necticut to the Corresponding Seeretary, da- | 
ted July 7, 1826, | 


So far as I am able, it will at all | 


times give me pleasure, to assist in 
building up a society, which I believe 
promises to be a most useful mean of 
extending the kingdom of Christ in 
the world. 

Nothing convinces my mind that | 
the favour of heaven will attend the 
efforts which are making to instruct 
the rising generation in the duties of 
religion, so powerfully, as the sim- 
plicity of the means employed. When 
the Saviour first promulgated the 
gospel, he accomplished it through | 





the instrumentality of preaching. This 
to the learned men of that day, ap- 





ee 


peared to be foolishness. No doubt 
to the same class of men, now, the 
instructions of the sabbath schools, 
would be considered as of the same 
character. As by the one, the empire 
of Heathen Rome, was overthrown, 
so by the other, I trust the kingdom 
of satan will receive a shock, from 
the effect of which it will never re- 
cover. 





GALILEAN SOCIETY. 


The anniversary of this society was 
celebrated on the 15th of September, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church in 
this city. The sabbath schools under 
the care of this society, four in num- 
ber, were among the earliest found- 
ed in this city on the plan of gratui- 
tous teachers, and the present report 
gave a brief view of their proceedings 
for the last eleven years, embracing a 
number of highly pleasing and en- 
couraging statements, which we hope 
to lay before our readers. 

The Rev. Dr. Janeway, pastor 
of the church, presided, and address- 
ed the throne of grace. The report 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Reece of 
the Episcopal church, and the Rey. 
Dr. Green moved for its acceptance, 
and addressed the meeting. He was 
followed by the Rey. Mr. Cookman of 
the Methodist church, who spoke on 
the subject of union and effort in a most 
animating address, and was followed 


| by the Rev. Mr. Malcom, (General 


Agent of the American Sunday School 
Union,) of the Baptist Church. The 
venerable father Eastburn gaye out 
the concluding hymn, and the meet- 
ing was closed with the benediction 
by Dr. Green. 

Mr. Cookman closed his address 


with the acclamation on Christ’s en- 
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try into Jerusalem; and the sabbath 
school children in the gallery imme- 
diately rose, and sweetly sung, “ Bles- 
sed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the charming effect of this 
unexpected sound of silver voices 
from the gallery; and the audience, 
with which this large church was fill- 
ed, were greatly delighted with the 


whole exercises. 





BIBLE CLASSES, 

The bible class committee made a 
report to the board at their last meet- 
ing, on the subject committed to 
them. Several of the topics upon 
which they reported will have the 
further consideration of the board; 
but a resolution was passed that “ it 
is expedient for this society to adopt 
eflicient measures to promote Bible 
Classes;” and that “a plan for con- 


ducting Bible Classes be prepared, to | 


be recommended by the board to the 
friends of Bible Classes.” 


The committee are particularly | 


charged with the duty of devising 
some plan to retain the elder sabbath 
scholars under the influence of the 
gospel, as it is well known that when 
boys and girls, especially the former, 
arrive at the age of twelve or four- 
teen, they leave the sabbath schools, 
and are often found in the neglect of 
the duties enjoined upon them in 
school. 

We ought to mention that several 
communications on this subject have 
been received from societies and in- 


dividuals, recommending that the ma- | 
nagers endeavour by some means to | 


make the promotion of Bible Classes 
one object of the board, and that they 


will give this subject a respectful and 
attentive consideration. 
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Curnist Caurcu Sunpay ScHoor, 


Rerorr of the superintendent of the 
Christ Church Sunday School {late 
Salem Street Sunday School) present- 
ed at the adjourned annual meeting 
of the society on Thursday, April 8, 
1826, being ihe commencement of the 
twelfth year from the institution of 
the school. With an appendix, con- 
taining the constitution of the socie- 
ty, list of members, &c. and an ac- 
count of the plan of instruction pur- 
sued in the school. 48 pp. Svo. Bos- 
ton, 1826. 


This is a formidable report for a 
single school. The title page which 
we have above transcribed, enumer- 
ates its contents from which we pro- 
pose to make a few extracts, and the 
first shall be some remarks on open- 
ing sunday schools to all classes of 


children, the rich as well as the poor, 


“Because these institutions were 
first established tor the relief of those 
who were destitute of other means of 
instruction, it is sometimes said that 
they are still intended only for the 
children of the poor; and the impres- 
sion is very prevalent that they are 
not suitable tor any others. But this 
idea is a very erroneous one, and has 
done much injury to the cause of sun- 
day schools; though they are not the 
only institutions that have suffered 
from the same notion. The system 
of mutual instruction—the value of 
which is now becoming generally ac- 
knowledged—has been driven from 
many places, solely because an opin- 
ion had been suggested that it was a 
cheap plan, and fit only for the poor 
who could not afford to pay much 
for the instruction of their children. 
And if this were a valid argument 
against that system, it wonld be a 
much stronger one against sunday 
schools, and even against all our pub- 
lic schools, where nothing is paid for 
instruction; and which would there- 
fore be only proper for those who 
could afford to pay nothing. 
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‘But are not these institutions as 
great a blessing to the children of the 
rich as to those of the poor? The 
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natural propensities of children are 
every where the same; the piety and 
humility of the Christian are requir- 
ed of both, and education will give 
them tu one as well as to the other. 
Do not the children of the rich often 
become the source of sorrow to their 
parents, the enemies of society, and 
the ruin of their families? Are there 
not many children, rich in this world’s 


goods, but poor towards God, utterly | 


ignorant of their duty, their destiny, 
and their spiritual danger? And are 
the rich unwilling to give a religious 
education to their children, and thus 
endeavour to preserve them from the 
ruinous effects of vicious principles 
or wicked company, merely because 
this instruction is freely bestowed also 
on the poor? The souls of both rich 
and poor are immortal, and are to be 
trained for a happy eternity; and 
both hope to meet together in the 
realms of glory. The word of God 
declares that on earth the rich and 
the poor meet together; that the 
Lord is the maker of them all, ‘Is 
it not, then,’ says the excellent 
Bishop Bowen, ‘is it not delightful to 
the finest feelings of the humble and 
the pious heart, to see, in the sanctu- 
ary of the Lord of hosts; in the tem- 

les of the meek and lowly Jesus; 
in the schools for the religious in- 
struction of the rising generation, the 
children of the rich and the poor 
meeting together as candidates for 
heaven? Surely God, who is no re- 
specter of persons, will equally bless 
them all. Ah! if richesand honours 
should be allowed to operate against 
this union of feeling and of duty, how 
must we be humbled at the recollec- 
tion that the Lord of life and glory 
condescended to mix with the poor; 
sat at the table with sinners; associa- 
ted with all whom he could make 
happy; and took their children into 
his arms, and blessed them.’ ”’ 


In the next paragraph some opin- 
ions on domestic religious instruction 
are advanced to which we cannot 
give our cordial assent: 


**It will not be denied, by those 
who have attended to the religious 
imstruction of their children, that 





—— 











| 


there are very many inconveniences 
attending the performance of this du. 
ty at home. The parlour or the nur 
sery are not suitable places for fixing 
their attention on religious subjects; 
the ideas associated with these places 


| are of a very different character.” 


Now, according to our view, the 
nursery is the very place tocommence 
religious instruction, which should be 
followed up in the parlour; yet we 
would not deny that there are difficul- 
ties attending the performance of this 
most solemn duty of parents, nor de- 
ny that it is most shamefully neglect- 
ed even by many a Christian family. 
The sabbath school affords many 
very great advantages for communi 
cating and receiving religious instruc- 
tion, but we should fear to make any 
remark which would discourage pa- 
rents from the duty enjoined upon 
them by God himself, to teach their 
children the fear of the Lord. Be- 
sides, the duty which children are re- 
quired to perform in sunday schools, 
or in preparing for them while at 
home, are such as need not, and 
should not interfere with domestic 
religious instruction. Sunday schools 
have not superseded family religion so 
as to make christianity lessthe subject 
of mutual conversation between pa- 
rents and children than before the pe- 
riod of their institution. On the con- 
trary, they have been the means of 
introducing this topic into many fam- 
ilies, where before it was utterly un- 
known, and the old objection which 
has been urged against them by some 
pious people, that they tend to des- 
troy family religion by withdrawing 
from the family circle their children 
and youth on the sabbath day, has 
been found untenable by the saluta- 
ry results of many years of delightful 
experience, 
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We apprehend that the writer of 
this report had no intention of excu- 
sing parents for an omission of duty, 
and perhaps we have attached too 
much importance to the above ex- 
tract, for he subsequently observes : 


“ The instructions here given are 
to be considered as auxiliaries to the 
instructions of the parents, the spon- 
sor, and the minister, and by no 
means to interrupt or prevent them. 
God has commanded parents to teach 
his words diligently to their children, 
and to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 


To illustrate the influence of sab- 
bath schools upon the parents of the 
scholars, the author quotes the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 


“It was related by Dr. Gadsden as 
having occurred in the experience of 
one of the sunday schvols in the state 
of S. Carolina. A little girl who could 
scarcely lisp her letters, was taught 
by her teacher the Lord’s prayer and 
instructed to pray to God in that ini- 
mitable form, both morning and even- 
ing. The child was obedient to the 
instruction of her teacher; and one 
morning the father accidentally came 
into the room, whilst his little daugh- 
ter, on her bended knees at her bed- 
side, was in the act of prayer. To 
see his little child offering up her 
prayer to her almighty Protector and 
heavenly Father, while he lived ne- 
glectful of the duty, so overwhelmed 
him that he burst into a flood of tears, 
and resolved, from that moment to 
amend his ways.” 


Christ Church Sunday School was 
commenced twelve years ago, and by 
the zeal and constant efforts of the 
pious Rector of the Church, and ma- 
ny of her members it has been con- 
tinued to the present time. The re- 
port furnishes an interesting account 
of its rise and progress, which we 
have not room to quote, and states 
that 1158 children have received its 
benefits, The number now belonging 














to the school is 147. They have a 
library of 279 volumes and a provi- 
sion made for a gradual increase. 
Meetings of the teachers for conver- 
sation and prayer are held twice a 
month and the reports there mace of 
the classes are often animating, as for 
instance the following : 


“Sometime since, an instance oc- 
curred of a scholar who was so diso- 
bedient and troublesome, that the 
superintendent had come to the de- 
termination to expel him, but who 
afterwards reformed, and rendered 
much assistance, in teaching the other 
scholars. In another, a boy, who 
from his childhood had been very ob- 
stinate and ungovernable, and contin- 
ued so for several years after he en- 
tered the school, through the bles- 
sing of God on the instructions and 
admonitions of his teacher, became 
by degrees orderly, and obedient to 
the rules of the school, and at length 
an entire reformation was efiected in 
his character and conduct, and he 
blesses the hour in which he first en- 
tered this school. His parents ine 
formed us, soon after he left the 
school, that his conduct was the re- 
verse of what it had formerly been, 
and they often expressed their grati- 
tude to the instructer who was made 
the instrument of effecting this great 
change. A single instance of this 
kind should be considered a sufficient 
reward for all our exertions, and 
prove an incitement to our persever- 
ance in the great and good work, in 
which we are engaged.” 


Our limits will not admit of a more 
extended notice of the report before 
us at present, but we heartily recom. 
mend it to the attention of our read- 
ers as an interesting document con- 
taining much valuable matter and 
many encouraging facts, though we 
think in some respects the standard 
of sunday schools is placed too low. 


“ Preaching is intended to convert 
men from sin; but the instruction giv- 
en in sunday schools is to guard them 
against sinning.” 
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The best way to prevent children 
from sinning is to use those means 
which God may bless to renew their 
hearts, as they stand in the same need 
of a renewed nature to ensure their 
salvation as do men; and if they be- 
come truly pious they will not wil- 
fully sin. Much good has been done 
by sabbath schools in preventing im- 
morality and crime, but this nevative 
character is not their highest object 
nor their highest praise—their object, 
too, as well as preaching, is the con- 
version of sinners, and even in this 
view their praise is in all the churches, 

The appendix to this report con- 
tains the system of instruction pursu- 
ed in this school, and, like the report, 
discovers great industry and atten- 
tive observation, but we must defer 
any remarks upon it to a future oc- 
casion. We cannot close without ex- 
pressing our great pleasure in finding 
such zealous and able co-workers in 
this noble cause as are our fellow la- 
bourers in this school, and we hope 
they will be abundantly successful in 


their arduous and benevolent efforts. 





SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

We have often called the attention 
of our readers to the subject of sab- 
bath school libraries, and published 
numerous statements in relation to 
their establishment and utility; but 
the subject is one of vital importance 
and should occupy a prominent place 
in ow pages. The following remarks 
are from the Christian Mirror, publish- 
ed at Portland, Maine. 
dopt every sentiment or opinion of the 
writer, but give the article as we find it. 
{t istrue “the market is overstocked 
with such books as children and youth 
would read,” but we cannot add what 


We cannot a- 








the writer does, “with profit;” for w: 
know from our own experience and 
observation that to obtain a well cho 
sen library of one hundred different 
volumes, adapted in all respects to 
children and youth under 15 years of 
Many of 


the English Juvenile works reprinted 


age, is a most difficult task. 


inthis country are, without alterations, 
unfit for our libraries, and but few 
original works, fitted for juvenile li- 
braries are produced by American 
authors. 


Sabbath school and juvenile libra 
ries are acollection of books design- 


_ ed for the use of children and youth 


a 





belonging to a sabbath school, and for 


youth who cannot attend such schools. 
The books, of course, if properly se- 
lected, are adapted to the minds of chil 
dren and youth, they are such as they 
will read with interest and attention— 
such as they can understand, and al- 
most of course, remember. Much, 
very much depends on a proper se- 
lection of books, and it is a happy 
consideration that whilst these libra- 
ries are rapidly rising and multiply- 
ing, in every part of our land, the 
market i is even overstocked with such 
books as children and youth would 
read, with profit, if they were put in 
their Way. 

Sabbath school and juvenile libra- 
ries are not made up of trash. They 
contain only that knowledge which is 
profitable and useful. 

Q. What are the benefits which 
they are calculated to bestow ? 


1. They give to children and youth, 
and indeed to all, a cheap and early 
access to all the books which they can 
read. ‘This, in all our country towns 
and parishes, is no inconsiderable ob- 
ject. It is a fact, 
our children and youth have any oth- 
er books to read than those which 
they use in schools, and which, by 
long use, have become very familiar 
and very unpleasant to them. We 
do not mean that the contents and 
meaning of these books are familiar, 
for they are generally above their 
capacity to understand, being made 


that very few of 
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up of speeches in CONLTCSs, or ates 
ment, or the higher specimens ot hea- 
then oratory, and on subjects not on- 
ly above their comprehension, but 
unworthy their attention. Now these 
libraries open to them all the variety 
of ! cooks, which they need, and on 
terms, with which they can easily and 
profitably comply. Those who at- 
tend the sabbath school constantly, 
and conduct with proprie ty, during 
the summer, have access to these h- 
braries, during the year, without any 
compensation, and those who do not, 
are required to pay but a very small 
sum, just enough to excite their inter- 


est and command their attention. As || 


these libraries are generally support- 
ed and owned by a sabbath school 
society, each member is a proprietor, 
and of course, can take a book if he 
pleases. All the inhabitants of a town 
or all the members of a parish can 


therefore be supplied from these li- | 


braries. 

2. These libraries are excite- 
ments to read. A great evil, in all 
country places, is, that the people 
have but little inclination to read. 
This, in very many cases, arises from 
the want of proper books and a pro- 

er variety of them. This defect is 
supplied by these libraries; and when 
parentsand children both have access 
and periodically take their books, 
they cannot but feel a lively interest 
in the thi ny, and all the books will be 
examined, if not read in course, by 
each member of the family ; and in 
instances where none but children 
take the books, which are adapted to 
infant minds, they are gv nerally read 
by the parents and all the family. 
The effects produced in this way are 
greater and happier than any wholly 


unacquainted with the operation of 


these libraries can well imagine. 
These lhbraries give to leisure 
and vacant hours a proper employ- 
ment. Providence has wisely allot- 
ted, to allmen, and especially to chil- 
dren and youth, much time which is 
not designed for the regular routine 
of business; and, it is a lamentable 
fact, that this time is, in so many in- 
stances, far worse than wasted. The 
very genius of man forbids him to 
be idle in the strict sense of the term. 
He must in some way employ himself. 








Hence it is that this leisure time is so 


often employed by children and youth 











| 





| 
| 


in the most laborious amusement and 
recreations, and by older people in 
the practice of some vicious habits, 
The amount of time lost, and far 
worse than lost is immense and of im- 
mense value, especially to children 
and youth. 

Now these libraries are designed 
to give proper, and profitable, and 
pleasant employment to this waste 
time, 

4, These libraries render the inter- 
course of children and youth more 
pleasant and more profitable. One 
prominent characteristic of our spe- 
cies of being is a love of conversa 
tion. This trait is seen in every 
stage of life after the art of talking is 
learned. Now whatever has a ten- 
dency to turn the prattle of childhood, 
and the loquacity of youth, and the 
slander of older persons into intelli- 
gent and profitable conversation, 
must be a good object. These hbra- 
ries have a natural tendency to do 
this, and in places where they are in- 
stituted, children as well as youth 
have in many instances began their 
conversation upon books, and the 
characters, and facts, and sentiments 
which they have learned from them. 
Such conversation is one of the rich- 
est sources of improvement to them; 
and if they will lay aside every thing 
trivial, and continue this mode of con- 
versation, they will see and exhibit its 
advantages. 

5. These libraries bring to light the 
genius, and talents, and taste of our 
children and youth. The common 
schools, in our country places, are 
the principal criterion of the minds of 
our children, and the state of these is 
almost as a sealed book to most peo- 
ple, even to the parents. However 
well our children may do and appear 
here, it is known to but very few; 
and when they leave the school, they 
have nothing to encourage or help 
them to persevere in learning. Now 
open to them these libraries, and you 
learn at once not only who of them 
has a taste for reading and who has 
not, but you learn, also, to what se- 
lection of books their taste leads 
them, and what, and how much, they 
read, Jt would be an easy thing for 
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any one acquainted with the children 
and youth who read these libraries to | 


ascertain whom to encourage in at- 


tempts at a thorough education. It 
would be easy for a minister to select 
from the pious parts of these readers 
those lads on whom he might fix his 
eye for the ministry. 

6. These libraries have a powerful 
and happy effect upon the sabbath 
school system. The system is indeed 
unfinished and incomplete without 
them. Nothing else can secure, for 
any great length of time, interest 
which is indispensable to success. 

7. These libraries are designed to 
raise the standard of morals, to im- 
prove the manners, to enlarge the 
mind, and elevate the taste, and to 
renew and mend the heart. A libra- 
ry which is to be the main spring of 
action in the sabbath school system, 
and which is worthy of that noble 
office, cannot but have a tendency to 
effect all this; for, on all these sub- 
jects, the very best writers find a 
place in these libraries—and they 
preach, with the very best encourage- 
ment, to the most promising portion 
of community, the youth. 





SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 

The school committee of Boston, 
made a report in May last, from which 
we gather the following statements: 


That the whole number of pudlic 
schools in the city is 74, viz: 9 gram- 
mar and 9 writing schools, one Latin 
school—one English high school for 
boys, one English high school for 
girls—51 schools for children be- 
tween four and seven years of age, 
and denominated “ Primary Schools,” 
and two schools at the house of indus- 
try at South Boston. 

That the whole number of pupils 
at the above schools is 7044. It may 
not be uninteresting in this place to 
state, that of this number of 7044, 
there are 218 coloured children, who 
are participating in the advantages of 
each branch of instruction enjoyed at 
our public schools. 

That the expense of tuition, fuel, 
&c. for the current year is estimated 
to be $54,417, without any reference 
to the cost of the severa! public build- 
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ings where those children over se- 
ven years of age receive their in- 
struction, and which are ten in num- 
ber, the average cost of which, as ap- 
pears from the books at the auditor’s 
office, is but little short of $20,000 
for each school house. 

That the whole number of private 
schools in this city, as ascertained 
from a personal visit by your com. 
mittee to each school is 141, 

That the whole number of pupils 
at said schools is 3392 as will appear 
by the separate schedule of each 
ward—giving the numbers, &c. at 
each school of those under tour— 
those from four to seven—those trom 
seven to fourteen, and those over 14 
years of age—and here it may be 
mentioned, that there are 272 chil- 
dren at school under the age of four 
years. 

That the expense of instruction at 
these schools estimating from the 
most correct data which could be had, 
including the average expense of 
books, &c. both at these and the pub. 
lic schools, for the current year, is 
$97,305 :25, 

That the who/e number of schools 
in the city is 215. That the whole 
number of children at the public and 
private schools in this city at the pre- 
sent time is 10,436. That the whole 
amount of public and private tuition 
including expense of books as be- 
fore expressed is $152,722:25. 





A CHILD’S REPROOF. 


A poor woman was endeavouring 
to awaken the attention of her hus- 
band to good things, and especially 


pressing him to regard the sabbath 
and attend a place of worship. To 
which he replied, “ God does not care 
for one day more than another.” 
Their little daughter, not more than 
three years of age, who regularly at- 
tends the sabbath school, started up 
and said, O! Father, do not say so: 


“ That day belongs to God alone, 
He chooses Sunday as his own.” 


The father listened, but made no 
reply, and has ever since attended 
the chapel with apparent delight. 
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AN AGED TEACHER. ® 


The report from Wobourn (Eng- 
land) records the decease of a pious 
and valuable teacher, About 40 years 
ago a benevolent gentleman institu- 
ted 2 schoo! in this village, and com- 
mitted it to the care of this exempla- 
ry female, and allowing her at its 
commencement one penny per head 
foreach pupil. Amidst all the chan- 
ges and discouragements that presen- 
ted themselves she continued faithful 
to her trust till death; and during this 
space of time it is said, she was never 
absent from her post above three sab- 
baths. For the encouragement of the 
faithful sabbath school teacher, it is 
added, that many were greatly bene- 
fited by her pious instructions, and 
two persons in particular have spo- 
ken of her services as having been 
made a great blessing to them. 





I AM NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 


A girl of the age of eight years, in 
Cambridgeshire (England) who had 
for some time attended at the school, 
after suffering an affliction of about 
three months has been taken from us. 
During her affliction she spoke much 
of her school, and appeared to ex- 
perience delight in conversing upon 
religious subjects; she was visited by 
several friends during her illness, who 
were pleased with her conversation; 
particularly one of her neighbours, 
who, though much affected at her 
sufferings, could not but feel delight 
from what she heard of the good ef- 
fect of religious instruction upon her 
mind, A near relative observing her 
weak state of body, and supposing 
she needed something to strengthen 
her, asked her to take some nourish- 
ing liquid, when she replied, “ Don’t 
teaze me about such things, but talk 
to me about Jesus Christ and hea- 
ven.” At another time her friend 
asked her if she was not afraid to die, 
to which she replied, “No, I am not, 
but have a desire to depart.” She 
then pray ed earnestly that the Lord 
would have mercy upon her. At an- 


other time she said, “ O how I wish to 
pray, but [am so weak I am afraid I 
shall not be abie:” her father came to 
her bed-side, having heard the con- 











versation, and said, “ My dear, try to 
pray now;” she repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, after which she added, 
‘“* May I be the Lord’s true and faith- 
ful servant to the end.” After this 
she appeared in a happy frame of 
mind, and to have a desire to depart 
and be with Christ: addressing herself 
to her father, she said, ** Father, I 
shall not go to the school any more, 
nor to the meeting; I love to go, for 
Llike the singing; but I shall soon 
go to heaven, there is always singing 
there: I shall go to Jesus Christ, an 

my dear father and mother will come, 
and I shall see them there.” She then 
prayed for a blessing upon her father, 
mother, brother, and sister, and her 


spirit took its flight to the mansions 
above. 





LOVE FOR THE SCHOOL, 


A fine girl in Fulbourn school 
(F.ng.) of thirteen years, was called 
away aftera few days’ illness; her dis- 
order, a bad fever, affected her brain, 
which prevented much being elicited 
from her; but at her lucid intervals 
the Redeemer and the sunday school 
were all her theme, and the teachers 
have had the heartfelt satisfaction of 
hearing from the mother that the 
prayers of thisdear child were night 
and morning offered up in their be- 
half. Some of her expressionsto her 
mother when in health were these: 
—0O mother, how I love the sunday 
schoo]! 1 wish it were three times a 
week, I do feel so nice when at the 
sunday school; | love all my teachers.’ 





ADULT SCHOOLS. 


No less than five men who were in 
the adult school, at Grantchester, are 
now amongst our most devoted teach- 
ers; three of them were quite illit- 


erate at the time they entered the 
school. 





THE LITTLE TEACHER. 


In Penzance, (F.ngland) the young- 
est daughter of a family consisting of 
five daughters and a widowed moth- 
er, learned to read at the school. 
She works during the day, and after 
her labour is ended, she now spends 
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Notices and Acknowledqinents. 


General Agent.—We are happy to announce to our readers that the Rev 
Howarp Matcom, has entered on his duties as general Agent of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, to collect funds, and otherwise promote the ob- 
jects of the institution ; and we would bespeak for him a kind reception by the 
friends of sunday schools, wherever he may go. He has visited Albany, Troy, 
Schenectady, Lansingburgh, Waterford, Saratoga, &c, in the State of New 
York, and succeeded in laying the foundation for several sunday school de- 
positories, and awakening an interest in behalf of sabbath schools. 

This Magazine has been thus far sustained by the Parent Society, though 
unprofitable ; because of the deep sense entertained by the Board of Mana- 
gers of its great importance in promoting the multiplication and improve- 
ment of sunday schools, There are now nearly eight hundred persons in 
arrears for their subscription, and we hope that our patroas, (who we sup- 
pose, of course, love the cause,) will not permit a charitable concern to be so 
seriously inconvenienced by their neglect. 

The preceding volumes of this work, bound, may be had at the deposito- 
ry in Philadelphia, price $1 75. The six numbers, which constitute the half 
volume for 1824, may also be had, bound up with the First Report of the 
American Sunday School Union, price $1 00. 


‘Those who have spare copies of the American Sunday School Magazine for 
July, 1824, and for January or May, 1825, will do us an important favour by 
transmitting them to the “Agent of the American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia.” 
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